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HYGIENE FOR WRITERS. 


In the January issue of THE AUTHOR a con- 
tributor makes some excellent suggestions upon 
the hygienic necessities of brain-workers, which 
also apply to all whose occupations are of a 
sedentary character. The importance of pure 
air, proper exercise, and simple, nourishing 
food was well set forth, as were also the injuri- 
ous effects of stimulants, narcotics, and irregu- 
lar habits. While a careful observance of 
physical hygienic rules is important, there is 
another and deeper realm of causation which 
deserves attention, and which is generally un- 
appreciated or ignored. Never before so much 
as at the present time has there been a thorough 
search for primary, or ultimate, causes as dis- 
tinguished from those which are secondary. 
Does the body build the vital forces, or vice 
versa? Does the brain build the mind, or are 


the cells of the former constructed by the 
energy of the higher immaterial part? If mental 
conditions find more or less perfect expression 
through physical results, then a study of mental 
hygiene becomes highly important. In the de- 
gree that a mental worker is able to dwell upon 
a harmonious plane of thought somewhat above 
the worries, depressions, anxieties, and fears 
which pertain to the sensuous part, he will find 
that such mental harmony tends toward out- 
ward expression, which is health upon the 
physical plane. A simple recognition of the 
fact of mental causation as Jrimary is helpful. 
In a degree it restores the normal reign of the 
higher over the lower. It aids in making the 
ideal real. 

If one realizes that anger poisons the blood 
and deranges every secretion; that fear par- 
alyzes the nervous system; that grief shrivels 
every tissue, and that worry stops digestion, he, 
at least, will make an effort to harmonize mental 
conditions in order to avoid the physical result, 
if not from higher motives. The dyspeptic 
thinks of his stomach, and the more his thought 
is upon it the more keenly sensitive it becomes. 
The healthy man, except as a matter of theory, 
does not know that he has such an organ. 
There is profound philosophy in the injunction : 
“Take no thought for your body”; that is, look 
upon it merely as an expression of the real man 
which is back of it. When thus subordinated 
it becomes harmonious instead of tyrannical. It 
is like a printed page which interprets the qual- 
ity and volume of preceding thought in visible 
characters. Let us accustom ourselves to look 
upon health as normal, and upon disease, 
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not as an entity, but merely as a condition. 

The emotion of fear when intense and sudden 
will paralyze every organ of the body. Centu- 
ries of race fear have enveloped us in its atmos- 
phere, and it has so subtly in-wrought itself in 
our mentality that we are often unconscious of 
its presence. Disease has just that power over 
us which general fears, beliefs, expectations, 
and theories have yielded to it, and no more. 
The Creator’s works are good, and embrace all 
real entities, but man, in his materialism, has 
created ills which to him have all the appear- 
ance of objective powers. Mental images of 
disease externalize themselves, as seed which is 
cast into the ground produces its own kind. As 
man retains the fact in his consciousness that 
he is made in the divine image, he will realize 
physical wholeness. Love to God and love to 
man are more truly tonics than quinine, because 
they are higher and further back in the realm of 
causation. 

It is less humiliating to our pride to attribute 
our ills to the weather, malaria, bacteria, or 
some other outside thing, than to our own low 
mental conditions. Almost before we are aware 
of it, we have built up a mental environment 
which is crowded with threatening disas- 
ters. Changeable temperatures, dampness, and 
microbes may be causes, but they are secondary 
causes. Apparent complication and slowness in 
the manifestation of physical results may make 
it difficult for us to trace their causal relations, 
but if we delve deeply enough we will find that 
the principles which have been briefly outlined 
are not only natural, but infallible. 

Space will not permit of more than these 
fragmentary hints regarding a subject the in- 
vestigation of which would be profitable to all, 
and especially to mental workers. 

Henry Wood. 


Boston, Mass. 
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HENRY BRUCE. 


Those who have met Henry Bruce —the 
young author who was taken for Kipling — in 
Boston during the winter have seen a hale, 
English-looking young fellow, with ruddy cheeks 
and shy manners. He seems to shrink from 
being introduced to aew people, but, when 
fairly acquainted, becomes quite social. He is 


not often seen in society except at Mrs. 
Moulton’s on her famous Friday afternoons. 
She is noted for her kindness to young authors, 
finding time to listen to their poems by the 
yard, and to assist them in placing their pro- 
ductions. She has, in another and a very special 
sense, been Mr. Bruce’s literary godmother, and 
it is not without reason that his “Life of 
Houston ” is dedicated to her. 

Mr. Bruce is an independent fellow, not in 
the least afraid of shocking any one by express- 
ing a positive difference of opinion; he really 
enjoys speaking in an unfriendly way of Har- 
vard College, his a/ma mater, insisting that it 
represents the narrowest academic spirit and 
the negation of all healthy human sympathy. 

Henry Bruce was born in India, in 1864, in 
Bombay Presidency. His parents are natives 
of Massachusetts, missionaries from the Beacon- 
street American Board of Missions. He spent 
most of his time in India until 1880. Coming to 
America, he pursued his education at Phillips 
Academy, Andover, and then entered Harvard, 
graduating in the class of ’88. Though not 
pleased with Harvard men and things, he ad- 
mits the intellectual claims’ of the institution, 
and is at present attached to it as a candidate 
for a doctorate. He has always had in contem- 
plation the fitting of himself for an ambitious 
literary career. It is only within a twelvemouth 
that he has appeared in book form, but his 
appetite for work seems to be phenomenal, for 
in that short space of time he has written three 
entire volumes, the lives of Oglethorpe and 
Houston in the Makers of America Series, and 
“ Richmond Leslie,” a romance, going to Europe 
twice for work in the British Museum. 

At the time the Duxbury people feasted him 
on cookies and pies, under the impression they 
had Rudyard Kipling among them, he was writ- 
ing “ Richmond Leslie,” a story of hectic and 
delirious passion. Young ladies, it is very im- 
proper; don’t read it! If, in spite of this 
friendly warning, you do take it up, you will 
surely finish it, and feel the sympathy young 
ladies are nearly sure to feel for an unhealthy 
hero. 

Mr. Bruce is giving himself a comparative 
rest this winter, but is preparing to write three 
or four volumes every year. His biographies 
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have been well received, and he is at present 
engaged upon a life of General Frémont and a 
life of H. H. Bancroft, the Pacific historian. 
He may also, for pecuniary considerations, 
undertake a campaign life of Cleveland. His 
ambition soars aloft to a more elaborate life of 
Hawthorne than any yet written, and he even 
contemplates undismayed a three-volume history 
of the Jews in modern times, for the completion 
of which he will have to go to Russia repeatedly. 
He will take this trip for the first time next 
summer, probably spending August and Sep- 
tember in and around Wilna. It may not be 
known that there is in Poland, and has been for 
centuries, a great Jewish republic of three 
millions, existing intact within the Russian 
tyranny, and, in spite of all its horrors, main- 
taining a dauntless and vigorous individual 
life. The history of the Jews written by a 
Jew would offer simply matchless opportuni- 
ties; it is questionable whether Mr. Bruce can 
fulfil all the requisite conditions. There is 
wonderful unpublished material existing in 
Poland about the hideous persecutions to which 
these Jews have been subjected through centu- 
ries, and about the unheard-of revenges to 
which they have in some cases resorted. The 
history of modern Jews would be a book to 
make the ears of all readers tingle, and there 
has not yet been one tolerably good book 
written upon the subject. Mr. Bruce hopes to 
get a first conspectus of this field at Wilna next 
summer, and he will not leave the New England 
world uninformed of what he sees by the way. 
George Eliot has remarked that until the 
time of Napoleon more will-power was exerted 
on the part of the Christian world to extermi- 
nate the Jews than was spent on any other 
object. It was a shamefully unequal duel be- 
tween seven millions and four hundred millions, 
and the way in which the Jews have held their 
own, and within this century have begun to 
triumph, is unparalleled in the history of races. 
Perhaps few even well-informed persons are 
aware that there is a Jewish language; it is 
simply a debased German in Hebrew charac- 
ters, and practically represents the German 
language as it was six hundred years ago at the 
time of the great emigrations into Poland, 
under Gedimer, Grand Duke of Lithuania. 


Mr. Bruce conceived his lively interest in the 
Jews through the family of his adoption in Bos- 
ton, Polish Jews, to whom he is much attached. 

Frances Albert Doughty. 


Battimore, Md. 
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THE YOUNG NOVELIST. 





His difficulties begin at the outset. He is filled 
with yearnings for literature; he longs to write — 
even he! But what shall he write? How is he to 
find his own line? So he hesitates, trying this way 
and that. He strikes out first in one direction and 
then in another; he is checked and headed back. 
Perhaps he gives in, disgusted with failure; perhaps 
he perseveres, and presently finds — himself. When 
that remarkable discovery is made, he too often 
discovers, further, that his plane of action is a good 
deal lower than he had at first thought; he must 
be content with small things. In this initial diffi- 
culty no one can help the young writer. He must 
help himself. He must be left alone. 

He is, next, ignorant of the ¢echnigue. He does 
not know that there are any rules to be observed in 
the various branches of the literary art. Very often 
he works quite by himself, and has no one who can 
advise him. Orhe is ashamed of his own ambi- 
tions, and is too proud to seek advice. Or he has 
been badly educated, — because literary ambitions 
seize others besides the men who have taken a first 
class in honors, —and has little understanding of 
style. Or the only models accessible to him are 
bad, old-fashioned, misleading, so that he begins 
with standards which he must presently change. 

How long was it before Richard Jefferies arrived 
at the style of the “Pageant of Summer”? Not 
till after failures many and _ heart - breakings 
grievous, because he started with ignorance of his 
own powers and ignorance of his own limitations ; 
ignorance of style, construction, dramatic effect, 
taste, everything with which the first-class man is 
equipped. The beginner, if he does not become a 
total wreck upon these rocks of ignorance, wastes 
his youth and early manhood, which should have 
yielded the first and fairest harvest —more beautiful 
are the roses of June than the yellow sheaves of 
August — in failures because of his ignorance. 

Even such apparently simple things as length, 
division, arrangement, proportion of parts, have to 
be found out somehow. Mostly, the young man 
learns them as the child learns to walk, by repeated 
tumbles. Yet these are things which might be 
taught. They are the rudiments of literary art; 
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they are, in a sense, mechanical; they belong to the 
use of the tools. 

The next difficulty is his choice of a subject. If 
he wants to write a play, or to tell a story, or to 
make a poem, all the subjects seem to have been 
taken up already and all the types used; nothing 
left for the new generation. The world is saddled, he 
says, with the weight of the past. The great men gone 
by have abused their position and grabbed every- 
thing; they might have left something. Everything 
used — everything done already. While he con- 
siders this difficulty, one who regardeth not the 
past, but concerns himself with the present, steps to 
the front, and, lo! quite a new work, with new 
types of character, new situations, and new scenes. 
For, though the men of the past may seem to have 
taken up every possible situation in the human 
comedy, as a matter of fact they have taken up no 
more than the situations of their own time. The 
present belongs to those who live, not to the dead. 

The subject is the difficulty. What shall he 
take? If he will write an essay he chooses some- 
thing big, something that requires age, and expe- 
rience, and knowledge of the world, none of which 
he possesses; something that requires readers to 
get outside their grooves. Then he fails, and he 
wonders why. Meantime some man no better than 
himself steps in with a bundle of essays on subjects 
that a young man can treat and that the world likes 
to read about — and conquers that world. In liter- 
ature, as in everything else, that man succeeds who 
catches time by the forelock. He who would lead 
the age must first be led by the age. This means 
that he who cannot feel the forces which act upon 
his generation is not in touch with his fellows, and 
can never hope to move them. 

The successful writer must have sympathy in 
himself, or he could never win the ear of the world. 
Especially is this to be observed in fiction. One 
must be of the age; one must feel the things that 
other men feel; one must speak to them of the 
things of which they are thinking. A thousand use- 
ful reforms might be proposed, a thousand anoma- 
lies might be suggested: but, unless men’s minds 
are turned that way, it is useless. What made 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin” a success? Because the 
whole English-speaking world of the time were 
thinking, talking, and writing of slavery. Why was 
“Alton Locke” so successful? Because the author 
handled one of the most absorbing subjects of the 
day. 

But the novelist is, perhaps, contented to amuse ; 
he will produce a work that shall please, and noth- 
ing more. Still, unless he soars into the regions of 


pure romance, he must take his materials from the 
world around him. Even in the simplest love story 
the setting must be real and drawn from nature. 
“Only give me a subject!” cries the young man. 
Let him look into the first house he pleases, and 
there he will find a subject if he has eyes, and ears 
and a heart, and a voice. 

Suppose, however, that the young man has got 
over some of his difficulties, that he has actually 
written something, and bas got his precious manu- 
script—how precious no one knows who has not 
gone through the experience — ready for the printer, 
two greater difficulties await him. Most young men 
are not conscious of the first, being wholly occupied 
with the second. The first — the unseen — difficulty 
is this : — 

Young authors may be divided into two classes 
—the class which has the gift of words, and the 
class which has the gift of speech. Many there are 
who possess the former, but few the latter. He who 
has the gift of words can write. It is a fatal gift, 
because it makes the possessor think that he can 
speak. He cannot refrain from writing; if he 
writes essays and articles, they neither suggest nor 
inform, nor do they advance the subject; if poems, 
they are echoes and memories; if fiction, the treat- 
ment is imitative and conventional —a most fatal 
gift, and becoming more common every day. He, 
who can speak, however, is the rare creature whose 
vocation was given to him at the beginning: he can 
see the people and catch the voice of the present; 
and he can interpret what he sees and hears. That 


"is the gift of speech. 


The second difficulty is to get his work put before 
the world. First he tries the leading publishers. 
They refuse it, coldly but courteously. Their 
courtesy gives him hope. He next—this is an in- 
variable rule —falls into a fatal error. He says: 
“Tf the great houses refuse me, the smaller ones 
may take me.” As if a thing which is unsalable by 
one merchant should become of solid value to 
another, when there is but one public or body of 
purchasers. The smaller houses refuse, of course, 
for the same reason as their richer brethren. At 
last he falls into the hands of a benevolent person, 
who offers to produce his work if he will pay £50, 
£60, £100, and to give him, the author, half the 
enormous profits. He advances the money; he 
thinks it is only lending it for awhile. Alas! There 
never are any profits; there never are any sales; 
the money never comes back again. You see, the 
author has the gift of words, and he thought he had 
the gift of speech 

No amount of teaching or critical opinion can 
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convert the man who has the gift of words into the 
man who has the gift of speech. But if the latter 
can be saved a few years of failure and of useless 
effort by means of a little timely advice in the 
elementary things, the world should be the richer by 
the loss of many worthless books, and the literary 
aspirant would be the happier by knowledge gained 
and experience saved. — Walter Besant, in the Lon- 
don Illustrated News. 


ms 


ROOTS FOR AN AMERICAN NATIONAL 
LITERATURE. 





What are now deepest wanted in the states as 
roots for their literature are patriotism, nationality, 
ensemble, or the ideas of these, and the uncom- 
promising genesis and saturation of these. Not 
the mere bawling and braggadocio of them, but the 
radical emotion-facts, the fervor and _ perennial 
fructifying spirit at fountain-head. And at the risk 
of being misunderstood, I should dwell on and 
repeat that a great imaginative for literature America 
can never be merely good and moral in the conven- 
tional method. Puritanism, and what radiates from 
it, must always be mentioned by me with respect ; 
then I should say, for this vast and varied com- 


monwealth, geographically and artistically, the 
puritanical standards are constipated, narrow, and 


non-philosophic. In the main, I adhere to my 
positions in “ Democratic Vistas,” and especially 
to my summing-up of American literature as far 
as to-day is concerned. In scientism, the medical 
profession, practical inventions, and journalism 
the United States have pressed forward to the 
glorious front rank of advanced civilized lands, as 
also in the popular dissemination of printed matter 
(of a superficial nature perhaps, but that is an 
indispensable preparatory stage ), and have gone in 
common _education, so-called, far beyond any other 
land or age. Yet the high-pitched taunt of Mar- 
garet Fuller, forty years ago, still sounds in the 
air: “It does not follow because the United 
States print and read more books, magazines, and 
newspapers than all the rest of the world, that they 
really have, therefore, a literature.” For perhaps 
it is not alone the free schools and newspapers, nor 
railroads and factories, nor all the iron, cotton, 
wheat, pork, and petroleum, nor the gold and 
silver, nor the surplus of a hundred or several 
hundred millions, nor the Fourteenth and Fifteenth 
Amendments, nor the last national census, that can 


put this commonweal high or highest on the 


cosmical scale of history. Something else is indis- 
pensable. All that record is lofty, but there isa 


loftier. The great current points are perhaps 
simple, after all: first, that the highest develop- 
ments of the New World and democracy, and 
probably the best society of the civilized world all 
over, are to be only reached and spinally nourished 
(in my notion) by a new evolutionary sense and 
treatment ; and, secondly, that the evolution prin- 
ciple, which is the greatest law through nature, and, 
of course, in these states, has now reached us 
markedly for and in our literature. — Walt Whit- 
man, in the North American Review for March. 
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ROYALTIES PAID TO AUTHORS. 





The royalties paid to authors on their books are 
too often misrepresented by paragraphers, and to 
young writers they are unquestionably misleading 
and injurious. Now, the facts in the case are 
simply these: The vast majority of authors do 
not receive a higher royalty than ten per cent. on 
their published books. Those more popular, and 
whose books are sure of a sale, receive fifteen per 
cent., but an author’s reputation must be pretty 
well established before he finds that figure in his 
publishing contract. A royalty of twenty per cent. 
is given to but a very few—only to those who can 
afford to make their own terms with publishers, 
and any one well informed in literary matters 
knows how small is that class of authors. In ninety 
cases out of a hundred — yes, I may say ninety-nine 
cases — the success of a book is always larger in the 
public estimation than it is on the publisher’s 
books. Authors often wish that their receipts 
from a book might be proportionate to the public’s 
estimation of it. There are no things so entirely 
and radically distinct as what the public thinks of 
the success of a book and what the author and 
publisher know. 

If a novel by a tolerably well-known author sells 
3,000 copies nowadays it is doing remarkably well, 
and oftener the publisher is satisfied if the sale 
reaches 2,000 copies. There are a score of novels 
on the lists of leading publishers to-day which I 
could name of which there have not been more 
than 1,500 and 2,000 copies sold, yet a person not 
conversant with the facts would easily place their 
sales at three times that number. In the literary 
world there is nothing so cruelly true as the fact 
that all that glitters is not gold. I have in my 
mind as I write two authors who are, in every 
respect in the public estimate, successful writers, 
whose positions in the literary world are envied by 
hundreds of young writers. Yet I know in both of 
these cases that their incomes from their writings are 
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not equal to that of the most ordinary clerk in any 
prosperous business house. Fortunately, neither 
one of my friends depends upon literature — revenue 
is far below fame. Many an author who gets plenty 
of the latter sees but little of the former. — Edward 
W. Bok, in the Salt Lake Tribune. 

o 


HOW SOME WOMEN WRITE. 


To know the ways and means by which a certain 
poem is composed, a favorite story written, or a bit 
of description given to the world adds much to the 
interest of that production. 

Some authors have certain fixed hours each day 
for work, for exercise, and for social enjoyment. 
Others work at any and all times when the mood is 
on, be that at morning, noonday, or midnight. 
Some will seek the stillness of the unbroken forest, 
some the seashore, while others will lock themselves 
in rooms filled with books, papers, and pictures, as 
if to gain inspiration from these silent companions. 
The surroundings can often be seen in the work. 
The solemnity of the silent forest, the noise of the 
restless sea, the stifled air of the close, book-filled 
room, all leave their unmistakable influence upon 
the writings of many, while others so completely 
cover up all trace of the surroundings by their tact 
and cleverness that one could never guess where the 
work was done. 

Some time since, I wrote to several of our promi- 
nent women who are well known in literary work, 
asking them when they wrote and how much they 
considered a day’s work. The answers were exceed- 
ingly interesting. 

Said Mrs. Louise Chandler Moulton: 
as the spirit moves me —some days much; other 
days little; more days not at all. I have no set 
hours for writing — not the least idea as to what is 
a proper ‘day’s work.’ In me (alas! for me, no 
doubt) you chance upon a woman without a 
‘system.’” 

Mrs. Margaret E. Sangster does her work in the 
morning in her study, which is on the second floor 
of the home of her nephew, with whom she lives, in 
Brooklyn. Close at hand stand her big, revolving 
bookcase, her wide, business-like desk (for she has 
lots of business to attend to in her work on Harfer’s 
Bazar ), piled neatly with MSS., while the rest of the 
room bespeaks for her the exquisite taste she every- 
where displays. A friend asked her if she did not 
grow tired of the ceaseless reading of so much 
worthless stuff that comes to her through the 
Bazar. 

“On the contrary,” said she, “I enjoy my work. 
The task would be great, indeed, if I did not.” 


“T write 


She gives as her reason why so many writers fail, 
that they are not painstaking enough. So many 
will write on both sides of the paper and with a pen- 
cil; some pay no attention to English or spelling, 
much less to punctuation. “Then again there is so 
little journalistic instinct in many. They will send 
a tariff essay to the Bazar, a love story to the 
Forum, and a poem to the Worth American Review.” 

Miss Mattie Sheridan, of the younger school of 
writers, who has done so much good work for New 
York papers, is another example of good literary 
work without system. Her copy is written in a 
Jarge, bold, masculine hand. She is a woman of 
high social standing, and this has aided her in her 
successes. She is engaged on Munsey’s Weekly. 

Anna Katharine Greene, or,as her friends know 
her, Mrs. Rohlfs, lives in Buffalo, N. Y. Sheisa 
patient, careful writer, spending much time in elabo- 
rating her first ideas. Some chapters in “The 
Leavenworth Case” were written as many as twelve 
times. Years ago she said: “The literary career 
is a very demanding one. If I succeed, it will be 
by dint of pure work. From morning till night, 
week in and week out, labor, labor, 1abor.” Again, 
some years after she says: “I should not advise 
people to enter upon a literary life who were not 
driven to it by allthe forces of their being. You 
have to fight, not one day, but a lifetime, to keep 
abreast of the crowd. Only a special talent, or a 
certain knack of putting old things in a new light, 
will insure one immunity from the conflict.” 

In a studio both for the artist and the author, a 
studio that overlooks Lake Michigan, Maud Howe 
does her literary work. The workshop is shared by 
her husband, John Elliott, the artist, and every- 
where about the room are books, pictures, and bric- 
a-brac. She has regular hours for her work, and at 
this time is always found in her studio, with her 
husband just across the room before his easel. 

Ella Wheeler Wilcox writes when the impulse is 
on; she has no stated hours. One of her sweetest 
poems was composed after twelve o’clock at night, 
when she was alone. Often it is a difficult task. 
When her poem on the Bartholdi Statue was to be 
written, she gave up several times in despair, saying 
she was not in the mood; but her husband urged 
her to continue, “giving me many of the ideas, too,” 
said she. 

One of our brightest Western writers, Cornelia 
Hickman, who for a long time was content in sign- 
ing herself Corneille, uses a typewriter in her com- 
position, and makes a third copy before she ven- 
tures to send anything to the publisher. As to sys- 
tematic work, she is not very systematic. A large 
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number of drawers, pigeon-holes, and boxes are 
scattered about her “den,” and when she wishes to 
find anything she resolutely sets to work to hunt for 
it, often without success. 

Lizette Woodworth Reese is what one would call 
a “slow” worker. While she wrote but one or two 
poems a year in her early ventures in the literary 
world, she does more now, her work being especially 
good and pays her well for all her painstaking. 

Rose Hartwick Thorpe is a woman who, while 
being one of remarkable literary talents, finds pleas- 
ure in the details of housekeeping. She often pens 
some of her most beautiful lines while watching her 
dinner cooking. 

“Mrs. Burnett’s methods,” says her private secre- 
tary, “are very irregular. As a rule, she writes 
during the forenoons, but ever, at any time, does 
she write atnight. Her thoughts travel as quickly 
as her pen — the entire dramatization of ‘Fauntleroy’ 
being accomplished in less than three weeks. 
When she is very much absorbed in a bit of writing, 
she may be at her desk from three to six hours 
consecutively. Generally, her story is clearly 
blocked out before she begins upon the narrative 
or dialogue. Her characters are all sxdividuals 
before her pen touches the paper. For the future, 
she means to concentrate her talents upon dra- 
matic, rather than purely literary, productions. 
The former are more interesting to her and infin- 
itely more remunerative.” 

Miss Alice French, or Octave Thanet, as she is 
better known, wrote me: “I have to take time for 
work when I can get it, having other claims on my 
attention, but as far as possible I work in the morn- 
ing. I do, however, of necessity, a good deal of 
work at night. I call eight hours a day’s work; 
but, of course, often one may have to work ten, or 
twelve, or fourteen. If one could be systematic, I 
think that five hours a day for composition, three 
for gathering materials, would be the best plan. 
About my plot: I simply find it. Generally, the 
outline is in my mind before I sit down to write; 
but there are always many hazy corners which clear 
themselves up as I write. Often the whole story 
turns a somersault before I am done — almost of 
its own accord. And, always, a multitude of details, 
which I never dreamed of when I began, insist on 
elbowing themselves on to my pages. . . 
Sometimes a single character suggest a story, some- 
times an incident.” Again, she says: “I do not 
write very fast, and as I have no particular imagina- 
tion, most of my stories have a foundation in fact. 
I think I may say I have never made portraits of 
real people in a way to have them recognized. 


Years ago the Century people advised me to write 
short stories, and I can see now that their advice 
was sound. It is what I would give to all young 
writers.” 

In a bold hand with black ink, a hand that re- 
minds one of the large, quill-scrawled writing of 
Ouida, comes this from Margaret Deland : ‘I write, 
ordinarily, in the morning, from nine to one, and 
consider that a day’s work ; it generally amounts to 
fifteen hundred or two thousand words, but I never 
set myself any amount todo. Themain idea of a 
story comes into my mind first, and it develops as 
my work proceeds.” 

In direct contrast to the writing in the above, 
came a letter in a small, rather hurried hand, on a 
single sheet of unruled linen note paper, signed 
“Yours truly, Lucy Larcom.” She says: “I have 
no regular hours for writing; and I so seldom write 
stories that I have no plan for doing it. If one oc- 
curs to me, I just tell it; thatis all. I have, how- 
ever, just finished a little narrative of my own girl- 
hood. It was, perhaps, more difficult to write than 
a made-up story, and it required a great deal of 
revision, and nearly all my daylight hours for a 
year.” 

She has been a writer her whole life long, for, as. 
she tells us in the little narrative she refers to in the 
above, “I knew I should write; I could not help 
doing that, for my hand seemed to move instinc- 
tively toward pen and paper in moments of leisure.” 
When she was twelve years of age, there was a lit- 
tle fortnightly paper edited by her older sister, and 
contributed to by a dozen friends and cousins. 
This was called “ The Diving Bell.” To this there 
were contributed some of Lucy Larcom’s earliest 
productions both in rhyme and prose. Says she: 
“To convince myself that I could write something 
besides rhymes, I attempted an essay of half a col- 
umn on a very extensive subject, ‘Mind.’ It began 
loftily, ‘ What a noble and beautiful thing is mind!’ 
and it went on in the same high-flown strain, to no 
particular end. I wrote more rhymes 
than anything else, because they came more easily. 
But I always felt that the ability to write good prose 
was far more desirable, and it seems so to me still. 

I had not, by nature, what is called liter- 
ary ambition. . . . For any one who could 
take hold of every-day, practical work, and carry it 
on successfully, I had a profound respect. I should 
never have been willing to be ov/y a writer, without 
using my hands to some good purpose besides.” 

In closing the little volume she says: “ My little 
story is not a remarkable one, for I have never at- 
tempted remarkable things. In the words of one 
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of our honored elder writers, given in reply to a 
youthful aspirant who had asked for some points 
in her ‘literary career’ —‘I never had a career.’ ” 
—Al M. Hendee, in Daughters of America. 


2» _ 


JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 


Certain English critics take pleasure in maintain- 
ing that we have in “these states” no literature. 
“It will come, no doubt, when you are older,” they 
say kindly; “but you are so young, you know.” 
It seems to me, however, that a country that has on 
its roll of honor such names as Hawthorne, Emer- 
son, Longfellow, Whittier, ‘Holmes, and Lowell 
has already in its youth attained something of 
which to be justly proud. It is idle to say that 
these authors are not distinctively American; for 
distinctly and proudly American they have all been. 

James Russell Lowell, for instance, is descended 
from the old colonial strain — the men who had the 
courage to be free. His father was Rev. Charles 
Lowell, and the future poet was the youngest of 
five children. He was born in 1819, in the very 
house where he at present lives—the old Tory 
mansion of long ago, now called Elmwood. The 
22d of February was his birthday, and he is just 
now seventy-two. With what treasures of noble 
achievement have these seventy-two years enriched 
our literature! From both his parents Mr. Lowell 
inherited sound sense and high principles ; but the 
poetic and imaginative side of his nature seems to 
have been more directly derived from his mother. 
He was a bright-witted boy, full of keen interest in 
books and men. He entered Harvard before he 
was sixteen, and took his degree in 1838, when he 
was nineteen. His first published work (with the 
exception of certain trifles in “ Harvardiana ” ) was 
his famous ‘Class Poem,” which was written under 
rather peculiar circumstances. During his senior 
year he was rusticated “for inattention to his text 
books.” Concord was the scene of his temporary 
retirement from Harvard; and there he made the 
acquaintance of the Transcendentalists, whom he 
observed with that shrewdness which has always 
characterized his outlook, and in his “ Class Poem” 
(published in 1838) he satirized, merrily and 
genially, transcendentalists, abolitionists, Emerson, 
and Emerson’s correspondent, Carlyle. But 
Emerson was great enough not to mind being 
laughed at; and that season in Concord was the 
beginning of a friendship between him and Lowell 
which endured till the end of Emerson’s life. 

After leaving the university, Lowell entered the 
Harvard Law School, and there he took the degree 


of LL.B., and in 1840 he was admitted to the bar, 
He remained in his profession long enough to find 
material for a story, entitled ““My First Client,” 
which was published in the Boston Miscellany. 
That amount of legal practice sufficed him; and 
from that time on he devoted himself wholly to 
literature. In 1841 he published his first volume of 
poems. It was entitled “A Year’s Life,” and it 
was the story of his own twenty-two-years-old heart. 
He had fallen in love with Miss Maria White 
(herself a woman of genuine poetic gifts ), and he 
laid this first volume, as a love offering, at her feet. 
The concluding lines of the book were: — 


‘The poet now his guide has found, 
And follows in the steps of Love.” 


There were seventy poems in this first volume, 
but it was never reprinted, and the author has only 
considered a small portion of the poems it con- 
tained as worthy to find shelter in subsequent 
collections of his verse. The few he has chosen to 
reprint are included, under the title of “Earlier 
Poems,” in the first of the four volumes of poems 
comprised in the new ten-volume “ Riverside 
Edition of the Writings of James Russell Lowell” 
( Houghton, Mifflin, & Co.). I think the next three 
years must have been among the happiest of Mr. 
Lowell’s life. He was betrothed to her who had 
been the inspiration of his first volume —he was 
working in the direction that most interested him — 
and he was on good terms with the Muse, and was 
writing the poems that were to make up his second 
volume. 

In 1844 he was married to Maria White, and that 
same year he published his second book of 
“ Poems,” which contained, among other things, the 
“Legend of Brittany,” pronounced by Edgar Poe 
“the noblest poem yet written by an American.” 
It is a charming tale in verse, and its sweetly-flow- 
ing stanzas are as pleasant reading to-day as they 
were forty-seven years ago, when they were first 
printed. Mrs. Lowell was devotedly and passion- 
ately an abolitionist, and one can trace, I think, her 
influence on her husband’s thought. He himself 
became more zealously an abolitionist after his 
marriage than before, but he was quick to assail 
whatever derogated from his country’s honor; and 
he fought against political corruption as eagerly as 
against slavery. He and his wife were regular 
contributors to the Liberty Bell, and his name 
appeared in the Anti-Slavery Standard as its 
corresponding editor. From 1843 to 1846 most of 
his poems were published in that paper. Later on 
he began to write for the Boston Courier, and it 
was in the Courter that the first series of the 
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“Biglow Papers” was published, beginning in 
1846 and ending in 1848. This satire still holds its 
place as a literary masterpiece. It has not lost its 
interest with the disappearance of the circum- 
stances that gave it birth. It is quoted to-day in 
England as frequently as in America, and with the 
heartiest appreciation. In the main, its wit was 
directed against slavery and the conduct of the 
Mexican war; but there were few shams that it 
did not somewhere attack. At last, the jeered-at 
abolitionists had found a champion who was at 
once a wit, a poet, and a scholar. 

In 1843 Lowell had undertaken to edit, with the 
assistance of Robert Carter, the Péoneer, a literary 
and critical magazine. He secured such contribu- 
tors as Poe, Elizabeth Barrett (Mrs. Browning), 
Hawthorne, Neal, Jones Very, Parsons, Whittier, 
and W. W. Story. Not all these geniuses, however, 
were able to prolong the Pvoneer’s brief existence ; 
but in it Lowell had begun a series of essays on 
poets and dramatists which afterward made up his 
first book of prose, entitled “Conversations on 
Some of the Old Poets,” which was published in 
1845. This was the first volume of those literary 
criticisms which deserve to be reckoned, and must 
be by all who read them, among the memorable 
pleasures of life. 

In 1848 came the publication of three separate 
books—a volume of “Poems,” “The Biglow 
Papers,” and “A Fable for Critics.” In 1850 
“Poetical Works,” in two volumes, and in 1854 
another two volumes of “ Poems,” and the charming 
“ Life of Keats,” which then prefaced an edition of 
Keats’ poems, and is now included in the first of 
the six prose volumes of “ The Riverside Edition.” 
In 1853 his wife — who had been so intimately the 
companion of his mind, as well as of his heart — 
died; and he learned those deepest lessons that 
sorrew only can teach. 

In January, 1855, he was appointed Longfellow’s 
successor at Harvard as professor of modern 
languages and belles-lettres. He went abroad to 
study for two years; made himself master of various 
foreign literatures;sand then returned to assume 
the duties of his professorship. 

In 1863 he became joint editor with Professor 
Charles Eliot Norton of the Morth American Re- 
view, which position he continued to hold till 1872. 
He was also the first editor of the Atlantic Monthly, 
founded in 1857, and thirty-four years old, there- 
fore, this present year of grace. What a brilliant 
succession of editors, by the way, that happy 
magazine has had! It was in the Aé/antic that the 
second series of “ Biglow Papers ” first appeared. 


In 1857 Mr. Lowell married his second wife, Miss 
Frances Dunlap, of Portland, Me.; and again he 
was happy in the companionship of a gifted and 
most charming woman, whose tastes were 
thoroughly congenial with his own. 

Between this second marriage and Mr. Lowell’s 
entrance, twenty years later, on his political career 
he accomplished much of the most memorable 
work of his life, both in prose and verse. He pub- 
lished two volumes of poems in 1858; “‘ Mason and 
Slidell, a Yankee Idyl,” in 1862; “ Fireside Trav- 
els” in 1864; his glorious “ Commemoration Ode” 
in 1865; the “‘ Second Series of Biglow Papers” in 
1867; and “Under the Willows” in 1869. Still 
other volumes of verse appeared in these rich 
years ; also the two memorable volumes of literary 
essays, “Among My Books,” and various other 
prose papers of importance. 

In 1877 a great change came in our poet’s career. 
He was appointed by President Hayes United 
States minister to Spain, and was thus suddenly 
transferred from his life among his books to a 
position of high political importance. He cap- 
tured Madrid, —for I have heard from people then 
resident there how admired and how popular he 
was, —as he was destined a little later to capture 
London, when he was transferred, after three years 
in Spain, to the court of St. James. In London he 
had the two-fold success of a brilliant and capable 
man of affairs, whom the English court welcomed 
and honored, and of a man of letters, whom the 
kings of song hailed as among their own high kin- 
dred. But in London, in the midst of his shining 
success there, sorrow once more assailed him; the 
second Mrs. Lowell died there in 1885. 

Among the literary honors conferred on Amer- 
ica’s great poet, during his London residence, were 
an invitation, which he accepted, to deliver an 
address on the unveiling of Coleridge’s bust in 
Westminster Abbey, and his appointment as rector 
of the University of St. Andrew’s. His political 
life was confined to these eight years, — three at 
Madrid and three at London, —and since 1885 he 
has divided his time between his home life in 
America and long visits to that London where he 
is so eagerly welcomed that it must seem to him 
like another home. His latest volume of poems, 
“ Heart’s-ease and Rue,” published in 
1888. 

It is the poet who is the true czar of the world, — 
who owns earth and air, sea and sky, and the 
hearts of men,—and James Russell Lowell is a 
poet; therefore, all hail to him! — Louise Chandler 
Moulton, in the Boston Herald. 
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Short practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work are always wanted for THE 
WRITER and THE AUTHOR. 


The publisher of THE AUTHOR will send, 
postpaid, to any address any book or periodical 
that may be desired, on receipt of the publish- 
er’s advertised price. 


The bound volumes of the THE WRITER and 
THE AvuTHOR for 1890 are now ready for 
delivery. A complete set of both magazines to 
the end of 1891 -— four bound volumes of THE 
WRITER, two bound volumes of THE AUTHOR, 
and a year’s subscription to both magazines, 
ending with December, 1891 — will be given for 


Ten Dollars. The number of sets available is. 
limited, and those who desire to take advantage 
of this offer should do so without delay. 


Friends of THE WRITER and THE AUTHOR 
will confer a favor if they will inquire at public 
libraries whether complete sets of the two- 
magazines are on file. Both magazines are 
educational in their character, and, being the 
only magazines in the world devoted solely to 
explaining the practical details of literary work, 
they should be found in every public library in 
the United States. The number of complete 
sets available is rapidly diminishing, and libra- 
rians will find it impossible to get complete files 
unless they order soon. Unbound sets can no 
longer be supplied. 


“THE WRITER” FOR MARCH. 


THE WRITER for March contains: “ Getting 
into Print,” by John H. Reed; “Some Notes 
on the Sonnet,” by Emily A. Thackray; 
“Technical Reading for Writers,” by Mrs. A. 
M. Payne; “ The Value of Departmental Litera- 
ture,” by Robert M. Reese; “ News Items and 
Short Stories,” by Julius Robinson; “My 
Masculine Nom de Plume,” by Jennie Porter 
Arnold; “The Correct Use of Words,” 
by Warden Maylowe; “An Unconventional 
Writers’ Convention,” by Charles Newton 
Hood; Editorial — “ Rejection and Dejection,” 
“ Manuscript-Selling as a Business,” ‘“ How to 
become Acquainted with the Manuscript Mar- 
ket,” “How One Author Saves Postage 
Stamps”; “The Use of Typewriters,” by Beth 
Baker; “Queries”; “The Scrap Basket”; 
“ Book Reviews ”; “ Literary Articles in Periodi- 
cals’; and “ News and Notes.” Every reader 
of THE AUTHOR should be also a subscriber 
for THE WRITER. The two magazines, while 
they are distinct, are closely connected, and 
nothing published in one is repeated in the 
other. 


INTERNATIONAL COPYRIGHT. 


After a struggle lasting for half a century, the 
passage of an Iriternational Copyright bill has 
been secured. American authors have reason 
to congratulate themselves upon the improve- 
ment in the condition of things which will 
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follow the enactment of the law, and they should 
be especially grateful to R. U. Johnson, of the 
Century, Dr. Edward Eggleston, G. H. Put- 
nam, G. P. Lathrop, ex-Senator Chace, Senator 
Platt, Representative Simonds, and the others 
whose active efforts during the last few years 
have brought about such a good result. The 
new law, while it is not all that could have been 
desired, is a great advance on the law which it 
will supersede. It will go into effect July 1, 
1891. The essential changes are as follows: 
The new law allows the copyright privilege 
both to citizens of the United States and to 
citizens of foreign nations that give copyright 
privileges to citizens of the United States. It 
expressly gives to authors the exclusive right 
to dramatize and translate any of their copy- 
righted works. It provides that on or before 
publication day a printed copy of the title shall 
be mailed, within the United States, to the libra- 
rian of Congress, with the required fee, 
which in the case of American authors is fifty 
cents, and of foreign authors, one dollar. It 
requires also that not later than the day of pub- 
lication in this, or in any foreign country, two 
copies of the book, printed from type set within 
the United States, or plates made therefrom, 
shall be mailed within the United States to the 
librarian of Congress. A list of the titles of all 
such books must be published weekly by the 
secretary of the treasury, and distributed to 
collectors of customs and to postmasters receiv- 
ing foreign mails, and to others who desire 
them at a price not exceeding five dollars a 
year. The importation of unauthorized edi- 
tions of copyrighted publications is prohibited, 
except in the case of persons purchasing for 
use and not for sale, who import, subject to 
duty, not more than two copies of any such 
book, and except in the case of newspapers and 
magazines, not containing, in whole or in part, 
unauthorized reprints of copyrighted matter. 
Each volume of a book and each number of a 
periodical is regarded as a separate publication 
for copyright purposes. Books in foreign lan- 
guages may be imported free of duty. 

It will be seen that to gain the full advantage 
of the law an English author must publish his 
book simultaneously in both countries, and the 
type of the American edition must be set 


within the United States. This is a hard pro- 
vision, and in many respects it will nullify the 
usefulness of the law. 





> 


PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT WRITERS. 


Boyesen.— The bridle paths of Central Park 
have not a more ardent devotee than a pieasante 
faced man of about forty, who, upon almost any 
bright Sunday afternoon, can be seen striding a 
horse as if he were born in the saddle. His short, 
thick-set form, smart coat, brown beard, and curly 
hair give him the air of a commercial man, rather 
than of a college professor and novelist, as is 
Hjalmar H. Boyesen, the Norwegian story-teller 
and poet. Professor Boyesen has but just reached the 
prime of life. He was born at Fredericksvaern, 
Norway, in 1848, was educated at Christiana and 
Leipsic, and was graduated from the University of 
Norway in 1868. He came immediately to this 
country, where, in 1869, he became editor of a Scan- 
dinavian paper in Chicago. In 1874 he was called 
to the professorship of German at Cornell Uni- 
versity, and in 1880 he accepted the offer of a simi- 
lar position in Columbia, and came to New York 
City, where he has remained ever since. Professor 
Boyesen is one of the rare examples of an author 
who has acquired a wide reputation as a literary 
worker in a language other than his own. Many a 
native-born American might well envy the graceful 
and elegant English of this Norwegian novelist. 
His many stories and poems have achieved consid- 
erable success, while latterly he has developed a 
new and profitable line of literary work in the form 
of juvenile stories. Professor Boyesen is an en- 
thusiastic writer, thoroughly in love with his work. 
“IT am a robust person,” he said at one time, 
“and write because my energies, for some reason, 
happen to take that particular form. If I did not 
write, I should probably drink or bet on races. A 
man needs a redeeming vice, and this is mine.” 
The story of his first book, “ Gunnar,” is curious 
and interesting. It was written merely to express the 
author’s homesick longing for his native land, 
reproducing memories in words — lingering fondly 
over them, and adding fresh touches from time to 
time during the first two years of his life in Amer- 
ica. One day in 1871, Professor Boyesen happened 
to be in Harvard College library, where he was 
introduced to Professor Childs, who needed the 
assistance of a Norseman in the work of translat- 
ing some Norwegian ballads for a work he had in 
preparation. After obtaining the necessary assist- 
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ance, Professor Childs, who had been much im- 
pressed by the intelligence of Professor Boyesen, 
exclaimed: “You have alot of valuable material 
in your possession ; why don’t you use it?” Pro- 
fessor Boyesen answered that he had written some- 
thing, but with no idea of publication. A request 
for the manuscript followed. and this resulted in 
its examination by Professor Childs and several of 
his literary friends, and eventually in its publica- 
tion. The unexpected but genuine success of this 
novel determined Professor Boyesen’s bent toward 
literature. — Edward W. Bok, in the New York 
Commercial Advertiser. 

Harris. — Joel Chandler Harris, the celebrated 
writer, known to the literary world as “Uncle 
Remus,” was entertained at dinner by his friends in 
Atlanta Monday evening, February 7, the forty-third 
anniversary of his birthday. A more hospitable, 
genial, friendly, and, at the same time, modest man 
it would be hard to find. In the strictest sense of 
the word, he is a self-made man. He was born in 
the little town of Eatonton, Ga., and, beyond some 
terms at the village academy, he enjoyed few 
regular educational advantages. When twelve 
years of age he heard that Colonel Turner, a rich 
old gentleman who lived on a large plantation, was 
publishing a weekly called the Countryman, and 
wished to engage the services of a bright, capable 
boy to learn the printer’s trade. ‘That seemed to 
be an opening for Joel, and he lost no time in apply- 
ing for the place. The publisher and the applicant 
had strong likings for each other, and Joel went to 
work at once. The lad did not find his position a 
hard one to fill, Hewas not overworked, and he 
found many hours during the day to run through 
Colonel Turner’s library. His favorite work was 
“ The Vicar of Wakefield,” and, as Mr. Harris says, 
“T read and re-read the book so often that even 
now I can repeat many pages of it word for word.” 
He took quite a fancy to the writers of the Eliza- 
bethan age, and not until some years later did he 
show any interest in the authors nearer his own 
time. Almost before he knew it he was fairly well 
versed in belles-lettres, and with the acquisition of 
knowledge came a growing desire to write. His 
first efforts were for the Countryman, and were sent 
in anonymously ; but when Colonel Turner praised 
them he avowed himself as the writer. 

Harris remained in the office of the Countryman 
until he was nearly eighteen years of age, when he 
thought of seeking a wider field. He found employ- 
ment in Macon, New Orleans, and Savannah. In 
the latter city he was an editorial writer on the 
Savannah Morning News, then under the manage- 


ment of W. W. Thompson, author of “ Major Jones’ 
Courtship.” 

At about that time Mr. Harris met and married 
Miss La Bosse, a handsome Canadian lady. He 
was winning fame, and on the high road to success 
when the yellow fever struck Savannah in 1876, 
causing his removal to Atlanta, where almost imme- 
diately he became a member of the editorial staff 
of the Constitution. 

Shortly afterward Sam W. Small, the writer of 
the “ Old Si” sketches in the Cozstitution, resigned, 
and, as the articles had been very popular, Harris 
was asked to try his pen at something in that line. 
He was timid in the undertaking at first. In his 
childhood in Eatonton he had spent night after 
night listening to the wonderful folk-lore of the 
negroes, and as he had never seen them in print 
he decided to write the “ Uncle Remus ” sketches. 
They attracted attention everywhere, and were 
extensively copied. In 1883 he published “ Nights 
With Uncle Remus”; in 1884, “ Mingo and Other 
Sketches in Black and White”; in 1887, “ Free Joe 
and Other Georgia Sketches.” Of ail his works, 
“ Blue Dave,” published in 1888, is his pet. 

The success of his writings and the high praise 
from the great London reviews was something that 
he could not understand. He does not take any 
credit to himself. He considers himself merely the 
reporter of the stories told him when a boy. The 
returns made by his publishers have convinced him 
that his books have been read. He lives at West 
End, in the suburbs of Atlanta. 

He has many rare gifts that were sent by 
admirers of “Uncle Remus.” One is a set of 
dinner plates, as unique as rare, from a celebrated 
pottery company in New England. In the centre 
of each is a picture of Brer Rabbit and Brer Fox, 
with appropriate quotations below. 

Joel Chandler Harris, strictly speaking, is not a 
handsome man. He is of medium height, compact, 
but not clumsy. He has red hair and moustache, 
and blue eyes that sparkle with mischief when he is 
in amerry mood. His laugh is deep and low. He 
thoroughly enjoys life, and if there be a humorous 
side to anything, he will find it. He cares little for 
society, yet does not shun it. In all things he is 
natural and unaffected. He carefully avoids any- 
thing like display. In his writings he never goes 
outside the English language for his words. 
Besides his editorial labor, he 1s now writing short 
dialect sketches for Northern and Western news- 
papers. — Mew York Sun. 


Howard. — Some fifteen or sixteen years ago 
everybody was reading “ One Summer,” and asking 
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questions about its author, Miss Blanche Howard, 
then unknown to fame except for a few sketches and 
short stories which had paved the way for her intro- 
duction to the public, as a fresh young débutante is 
allowed a few teas and kettle-drums preparatory to 
her grand and formal “coming out.” Miss How- 
ard still remains a deliciously elusive mystery to 
most of those who have read her books. She is 
best known in Bangor, Maine, and other Eastern 
cities, where her friends are numerous and staunch, 
but has for a number of years resided at Stuttgart, 
Germany. ‘There, though occupying a high social 
position, she receives and chaperones young ladies 
who are studying art, music, and languages in that 
city. Miss Howard is a practical housekeeper as 
well as a writer of pleasing fiction, and teaches her 
girls cooking and economy; she looks carefully to 
their health, nor does she fear to nurse them 
through scarlet fever and diphtheria; while her 
patients say she is “as good as a doctor.” That 
she is a capable woman — a woman of affairs — is 
proven by her own statement that at one time she 
was keeping house, writing a novel, supervising the 
translation of one of her books into French, Ger- 
man, and Italian, educating a family of nephews and 
nieces, improving her memory according to “a 
system,” and learning to use a typewriter. 

She has taken upon herself yet another responsi- 
bility, having recently married Dr. Teufel, a 
physician of the German court and a leading practi- 
tioner,a man of wealth and high social position ; 
“a good match,” say her friends. It is much to be 
hoped that the newly-made kusband does not hold 
the usual foreigner’s ideas as to the position a wife 
should occupy, and expect her to be purely a 
domestic woman, curbing inclination, and shaping 
taste according to his decree. 

Personally Miss Howard, — Mrs. Teufel, a name 
which seems unfamiliar and foreign, — though not 
beautiful or fine looking, has yet a pleasing pres- 
ence, born quite as much of her native kindness and 
goodness as of Nature’s dowry. She has gray-blue 
eyes, abundant brown hair, is of medium height, 
and is in the last period of the thirties, as regards 
age. Appearance and expression confirm one in 
the opinion that she is what New Englanders call 
“a capable woman.” She is fond of dress, and 
“a two-line thought,” going the rounds of the 
press, credits her with having a different finger-ring 
for every day in the year. But this vision of three 
hundred and sixty-five finger-rings — not to mention 
an extra one for Leap Year —is so manifestly an 
exaggeration that it is to be accepted cum grano 
salis, It is also rumored that just prior to her mar- 


riage Miss Howard—who, by the way, never 
adopted a literary pseudonym— conipleted a new 
book, which is to be published this winter. 

Miss Howard has a round half-dozen of books to 
her credit. The first, which challenged the public 
in 1875, has already been alluded to. “One Sum- 
mer,” belonging to that class of books distinctively 
known in America only as “the summer novel,” is 
still inquired for at the bookstores, and recently 
passed into a new edition, illustrated by Hoppin. 
Then came “One Year Abroad,” a collection of 
sketches of European travel, brightly and entertain- 
ingly written; and then at intervals—for Miss 
Howard has written leisurely, giving her work time 
to mellow and ripen, and is said to be tireless in her 
task of revision and correction — “ Guenn,” “ Aunt 
Serena,” “ Aulney Tower,” and “The Open Door,” 
her last published work, written in 1888.— Lizzie 
Gardiner Johnstone, in Daughters of America. 


Morris. — The poet William Morris is one of 
the most picturesque figures in England. His 
dress is extremely unconventional and is always the 
same—a black slouch hat, black sack coat, a blue 
shirt, with a collar to match, and nondescript 
trousers. In winter he wears a thick, dark Inver- 
ness cape coat. He has not worn a silk hat for 
years. Mr. Morris has established a printing press 
in a cottage near his quaint Hammersmith home, 
has had a “font” of type specially cast after a 
medizval Italian mould, and will in future print 
and publish his own books, more John Ruskin. I 
hear he has no less than four books forthcoming, 
one of which, at least, will deal with social subjects 
from his own advanced point of view. It may not 
be generally known, by the way, that his “art 
shop ” on Oxford street, though called by his name, 
is really conducted by a committee of his creditors, 
the artist himself receiving a salary, and a hand- 
some one, for his superintendence and the use of 
his name. Poets, as a rule, do not shine as men of 
business if their poetry is above the average. — 
New York World. 


Schreiner. — Miss Olive Schreiner’s latest vol- 
ume is dated from Matjesfontein, Cape Colony, of 
which the Pal/ Mall Gazette has this to say: “ Miss 
Schreiner’s home is in one of the beautiful suburbs 
of Cape Town. But Matjesfontein is a strange 
little oasis in the desert karoo, through which the 
railway runs from the Cape to Kimberley. Pitched 
in the heart of the wilderness, it consists of a farm, 
a hotel, a station, a mill, a warehouse, and a few 
huts. But it boasts a few hundred acres which 
have been made to smile and blossom as the rose 
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(more or less) by the energy and skill of one young 
Scotchman. His name is Logan, and he has made 
Matjesfontein the quotable example of what can be 
done in the way of coaxing a harvest from the most 
sterile region of Cape Colony. The miracle which 
certain thrifty Germans have worked with their 
little kitchen-garden patches in waste land about 
Cape Town Mr. Logan has worked in the karoo 
with a farm the size of an English county. It is a 
desolate prospect which Miss Schreiner has to look 
on from the ‘South African Farm’ at Matjesfontein 
—the flat, drab wastes of sand strecching far away 
only relieved by low sierras of jagged rock or ragged 
stone-heaps. But the clear, dry South African wind 
sweeps over it with healing in its wings better than 
twenty Dr. Kochs for those who need it; and the 
landscape has moods of wild, weird beauty when 
the garish mid-day glare is exchanged for faint 
dawn or twilight or the pure Southern night.” 


Tennyson. — Lord Tennyson’s latest poem was 
a success financially. It is as follows : — 


TO SLEEP. 

To sleep! tosleep! The long, bright day is done, 
And darkness rises from the fallen sun. 

To sleep! to sleep! 
Whate’er thy joys, they vanish with the day : 
Whate’er thy griefs, in sleep they fade away. 

To sleep! to sleep! 
Sleep, mournful heart, and let the past be past! 
Sleep, happy soul, all life will sleep at last. 

To sleep! to sleep! 

It is interesting to note that Lord Tennyson 
arranged for the sale of this poem to a certain 
famous publishing house in England. The publish- 
ing house sold the right to print the poem toa 
London paper, and separately to each large city in 
Great Britain. Australia also purchased the privi- 
lege, and the Mew York Truth took the exclusive 
right for the United States. It is difficult to esti- 
mate the exact revenue from all these sources, but 
a conservative estimate, based on the sums paid in 
England and America, indicates that Lord Tenny- 
son was paid for the poem at the rate of about $45 
a word. — New York Press. 


Westall. — William Westall, the English novel- 
ist, lives at High Standing, Loughton, Essex. A 
writer for the A/Zagazine and Book Review, who has 
visited him there, says: ‘ Mr. Westall is a Lanca- 
shire man, born in 1835. In appearance he is 
slight and slim, about five feet, five inches high, 
with grayish hair, much be-wrinkled forehead, 
bright blue eyes, straight nose, and a soft, silky, 
grayish beard, which would delight an Eastern Cadi.” 


He wears a fince-nez, and speaks very clearly and 
emphatically. — Zhe Critic. 

Wister. — One day a fashionable lady came into 
J. B. Lippincott’s publishing house, and, throwing 
down a roll of manuscript, said: “ Mr. Lippincott, 
I want a hundred dollars for that.” I took up the 
package, opened it, and read the title, “ Old M’lle’s 
Secret,” by E. Marlitt.. After turning over the 
leaves and glancing at the matter, I told the lady I 
would give her one hundred dollars for it, and 
immediately signed a check for the amount. This 
was the first of Mrs. Wister’s translations, or, 
rather, adaptations, from the German. It was at 
my suggestion that she “adapted” these novels 
instead of literally translating them. They thus 
read like original works. Mrs. Wister now derives 
a handsome income from her literary work, and 
national reputation. — Vo Name 


has made a 
Magazine. 


LITERARY NEWS AND NOTES. 





Ellen Olney Kirk lives in Germantown, Penn. 
She began to write under the name of “Henry 
Hayes.” Mrs. Kirk’s father was Jesse Olney, of 
atlas fame, and her mother was sister of A. S. 
Barnes, the publisher. 

At the top of his house, inthe Island of Guern- 
sey, Victor Hugo had a room entirely made of 
glass, the walls and ceilings transparent. This was 
the workshop in which he wrote his poetry and 
drew illustrations for his work. 

Ignatius Donnelly’s latest book, “Czesar’s Col- 
umn,” is in its seventeenth edition. His publish- 
ers, F. J. Schulte & Co., Chicago, are soon to bring 
out his new book, “ Dr. Huguet.” 

The New England Woman’s Press Association 
is planning to give a reception to Mrs. Custer, 
April 9. 

The renowned Berlin composer and _ pianist, 
Xaver Scharwencka, will give a farewell piano- 
forte recital in Music Hall, Boston, Tuesday after- 
noon, March 31. This will be the last opportunity 
to hear Mr. Scharwencka before he leaves America. 

A. Conan Doyle, author of the remarkable his- 
torical novel, “ Micah Clarke,” published a short 
time ago, is a successful English physician, and has 
had a varied experience as an adventurer on the 
west African coast, and asasailor on board a South 
Sea whaler. He has been known for the last ten 
years as an.accomplished writer of magazine 
stories, and, in sporting circles, as a famous crick- 
eter. Dr. Doyle, who won his reputation at 
Brighton, is going to London as a specialist. 
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Miss Jennie E. Hooker, of McCutchanville, near 
Evansville, Ind., won the two-hundred-dollar prize 
offered by the Cosmopolitan Magazine for “the best 
article of 4,000 words descriptive of farm life, with 
suggestions as to the best method of making farm 
life attractive and happy,” only farmers’ daughters 
being permitted to enter the competition. There 
were two hundred competitors. 


The feature of the April Cosmopolitan which will 
appeal most strongly to literary people is Brander 
Matthews’ article on “The Women Writers of 
America.” In the same number Frederic Villiers 
tells the curious story of a war correspondent’s life. 


Count Tolstoi is now slowly finishing a new book 
called “ Life.” He allows himself to write but two 
hours daily, giving the rest of the time to physical 
toil. Every morning he rises at 5, and, after a 
hasty breakfast of tea and home-made bread and 
cheese, he sweeps away the snow from his garden, 
and then settles down with his fellow colonists to 
make boots. At noon the household dines off 
vegetable soup, tea, and Russian beer, also home 
brewed. In the afternoon the lecturing and writing 
fills up the time, and the count sends everybody to 
bed early. 

A portrait of Eugene Field will be the frontis- 
piece of the April Book Buyer. 

Graham R. Tomson, the English poet, whose 
lines have often been admired, is a woman, and her 
name is Miss Frances Wynne. 

In signing the copyright bill, the President used 
a large quill taken from an American eagle, sent to 
him for that purpose by Robert U. Johnson, of 
New York, secretary of the International Copy- 
right League. The pen was then returned to Mr. 
Johnson with the President’s compliments. 


A writer who professes to know whereof he 
speaks, says that out of the great mass of manu- 
scripts offered to book publishers not more than 
one and a half per cent. ever see the light of print; 
and more than that, this percentage includes 
solicited work. The inference is not only that 
there is a vast amount of poor literary work turned 
out, but that a great many people are pursuing a 
useless chase after fame. 


Edwin Lassetter Bynner, of Boston, is at Nassau, 
in the Bahamas, collecting the material for another 
historical romance, the background of which will 
be the war of 1812. The scope of the novel is to 
be broader than that of the author’s previous work, 
and is in the line of the progressive development of 
his brilliant powers. Mr. Bynner sailed the middle 
of February, and will be absent several months. 


W. Blackburn Harte, whose articles in the Forum 
the Cosmopolitan, New England, and other maga- 
zines have been widely discussed, has been 
appointed assistant editor of the Mew England 
Magazine. Until lately he was attached to the 
staff of the Mew York Tribune. 

Rider Haggard’s friends sympathize with him 
deeply in the blow he and Mrs. Haggard have 
sustained in the loss of their only boy during their 
absence in Mexico. “ Jock,” as he was called, was 
the idol of his father and mother, and Mr. Haggard 
was nevér so pleased as when he was devising plans 
for the boy’s future. 


Mrs. Augusta Prescott, the “ Carrie Careless ” of 
newspaperdom, is the widow of a _ prominent 
scientist and professor of natural history at an 
educational institution in Albany. She joined the 
army of bread-winners in New York about a year 
ago. She has a department in Harfer’s Young 

-cople, edits the woman’s department of the Wor/d, 
and does syndicate work and fashion notes. 


George W. Bungay, author of “‘ The Creed of the 
Bells,” is living in the New Jersey town of Bloom- 
field, his right arm entirely prostrated by paralysis. 


Joel Chandler Harris is about to issue a new col- 
lection of short stories, and has also under way a 
long novel, which he intended to call “A Plantation 
Newspaper.” “But the story has run away from 
that title,” says the author, “and it is about to run 
away with me —as regards length.” 


James Lane Allen, the Kentucky novelist, lives at 
Lexington, where the scenes of some of his stories 
have been laid. He is a professor of Latin in 
Bethany College, and an earnest student of com- 
parative philology. 


Charles Dudley Warner has taken a villa at 
Florence, Italy, for the season. 


Harper's Magazine for March contains an 
important article on “The Literary Landmarks of 
Edinburgh,” written by Laurence Hutton, and pro- 
fusely illustrated from drawings made in Edinburgh 
by Joseph Pennell. 


Professor James Geikie, the geologist, author of 
“The Ice Age,” and one of the deans of the 
University of Edinburgh, is in Boston for the pur- 
pose of delivering lectures before the Lowell 
Institute. He is described as exceedingly genial, 
and his talks have informality, which makes them 
welcome even to the non-scientific mind. He will 
return to fulfil English engagements immediately 
on the conclusion of his stay in Boston. 
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Professor Richard T. Ely, of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, Baltimore, as secretary of the American 
Economic Association, announces that Colonel 
Albert A. Pope (of bicycle fame) has offered a 
prize of $300 and one of $200 for the best and 
second best essays on “Country Roads and City 
Streets.” The essays should not exceed 25,000 
words, and must be in the hands of the secretary 
not later than November 15, 1892. For further 
particulars address Professor Ely. 

The Cassell Publishing Company has about 
ready for publication a book that will be sold by 
subscription —a life of John Boyle O’Reilly, by 
John Jeffrey Roche, the late Mr. O’Reilly’s asso- 
ciate editor on the Boston Pilot ; with which will be 
included Mr. O’Reilly’s poems and speeches, edited 
by his widow, the whole having an introduction by 
Cardinal Gibbons. 

F. J. Schulte & Co., Chicago, are about to pub- 
lish “ Thirty-five Years in Journalism,” by Franc B. 
Wilkie (‘“ Polinto”), long known as one of the 
foremost newspaper writers in the country. It will 
cover a period reaching from 1856 down to the 
present time. 

R. W. Gilder, editor of the Century Magazine, 
says the general effect of the new copyright law 
will be to increase all literary values. Under its 
operations, in his opinion, authors will have a 
wider market, and the publishing business will be 
strengthened and improved. The act will go into 
effect July 1. 

Samuel Longfellow’s biography of his brother, 
the poet, will be brought out by Houghton, Mifflin, 
& Co., in two volumes, which will include the 
“ Final Memorials.” 

Bret Harte’s popular son, Griswold Harte, is 
seriously ill at his mother’s home in Paterson, 
N.J. “Gris’ Harte, as he is generally called, out- 
wardly resembles his famous father in a remarkable 
degree, and though still young, he gave promise in 
his work on the Sw and other papers of sharing 
the great story-teller’s genius. 


Oxford expelled Shelley about eighty years ago, 
but it now publishes his “ Adonais,” edited by W. 
M. Rossetti, in the most sumptuous style of the 
Clarendon Press. 


Robert Langton’s book on “ The Childhood and 
Youth of Charles Dickens” opens with an account 
of the marriage of John Dickens, and the birth of 
Charles. Then comes an account of the boy’s 
school days, his career in the law, and work asa 


reporter. Some seventy illustrations are promised. 


Young Mr. Justin H. McCarthy intends to give 
up Parliament and devote himself entirely to 
literature. 

Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett, it is announced, 
will shortly leave England for her home in Wash- 
ington, D. C., and will resume work on two new 
stories and a play which have been long postponed 
owing to the illness and death of her son. 

F. W. Robinson, whose popular novels the 
Harpers have long published, is Miss Robinson, a 
particular friend of Miss M. E. Braddon, the 
English novelist. 

William E. Norris, who lives in the west of 
England among fishermen, moorsmen, and red 
deer, is said to look like a typical London club 
man, yet he really dislikes the great metropolis. 

Hall Caine will visit Tangier in search of local 
color for a novel he has in hand dealing with 
Oriental life. 

Miss Rhoda Broughton, the novelist, has de- 
parted from Oxford,-her home for many years, and 
taken up her residence in a large red-brick villa at 
Richmond, not far from the house of Miss Brad- 
don. She is described as a tall woman of some- 
what imposing presence, her hair slightly gray, but 
her carriage upright and dignified. 


Miss Dolores Marbourg, who has been collabor- 
ating a novel with George Cary Eggleston, is a 
slender, graceful young girl, whose former home 
was in Atchison. 

Elijah Kellogg, the man who wrote “Spartacus 
to the Gladiators” and “Regulus to the Cartha- 
ginians,” once so familiar to every schoolboy, is still 
living in Harpswell, Me. He is a clergyman, 
eighty-one years old, and even now preaches occa- 
sionally. 

The honorary degree of LL. D. was conferred on 
Lorettus S. Metcalf, editor of the Forum, at the 
semi-annual meeting of the trustees of Iowa College 
last week. Mr. Metcalf passed much of his life in 
Boston, and was editor of the North American 
Review after its removal to New York. Heisa 
native of Maine. 

Of T. B. Aldrich’s “ Story of a Bad Boy,” thirty- 
four editions have been sold; of his “ Marjorie 
Daw,” twenty-four have been sold; of his “ Pru- 
dence Palfrey,” nineteen; of his “The Stillwater 
Tragedy,” nineteen ; of his “ XXXVI. Lyrics and 
XII. Sonnets,” seventeen; of his “Queen of 
Sheba,” nine; of his “Poems,” eight; of his 
‘‘ Wyndham Towers,” seven; and of his “Later 
Lyrics,” five. 





